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great profusion, the tools, weapons, pottery, and other material artifacts
of peoples who have long since died out. Such evidences do not reveal
the origins of culture, but they do indicate its great antiquity; and they
reveal something of the processes by which culture, specifically its ma-
terial aspect, has evolved.

At least a half million years ago some subhuman creatures, presumably
the forerunners of Homo sapiens, used stones as tools and inhabited
caves. From that time to the present there is a broken and fragmentary
but highly suggestive record of a slow and erratic improvement in
material objects and techniques for using them.1 By perhaps fifty thou-
sand years before Christ, Neanderthal man of Europe was using stone
implements almost as well shaped for their purposes as were the imple-
ments of the American Indians at the time of Columbus. Like the Ameri-
can Indian, Neanderthal man knew how to make a fire; and he appar-
ently used it both to warm his caves and to cook his food.

True man (Homo sapiens), wrho appears in the records toward the
end of the fourth glacial epoch, 25,000 to 40,000 years ago, fashioned
his implements from bone as well as stone and often decorated them,
even as he did his caves. With the dawn of the Neolithic period, 10,000
to 12,000 years ago, the record of the artifacts becomes clear and con-
tinuous. It indicates a constant advance in the material culture of the
peoples who inhabited Europe and, less certainly, of those who inhabited
other parts of the world. Presumably the nonmaterial aspects of the cul-
ture of these prehistoric peoples also increased in complexity, for with
the beginnings of written history institutional and other aspects of social
organization were elaborate and highly developed.

Some existing trait complexes, such as the iron complex, can be traced
back through time and via various peoples for thousands of years. In-
variably the artifacts decline in complexity and effectiveness as they are
followed back through time. In many instances a new cultural trait is
found to have been blended with a prior trait complex. Bronze, for
example, was first used much as stone had been; the earliest bronze
tools were cast in the pattern of stone tools. Very slowly men learned
to redesign their tools to take fuller advantage of the special properties
of bronze. Likewise, iron, when it came into usage in Europe, was first
used as a direct substitute for the softer bronze; and tool designs appro-
priate to the special properties of iron awaited a slow evolution. In recent
times, too, overlappings of old and new cultural traits have frequently
occurred. The early automobile, for example, was simply a mechanized
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